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The Fairv Bud. 


L. L- W. 


J N a silvered • night, past the farthest star, 
Where Dreamland’s delicate valleys are. 

And starry angel-eyes in stillness shine 
On the romping dreams of mine, 

I found a fairy flower-bud, soft and white, 
Empearled in dews of the Dreamland’s night; - 
In through' the folds of the petals then stole 
The tenderest love of my dreaming soul, 

To nestle in the dainty heart of the flower 
Eor the too brief Dream-time’s precious hour. 


Six Weeks of Summer. 


IMAGINE .Notre Dame tranquil without 
and alive within: a Notre Dame placid 
and vital as some mediaeval city, and you 
have the truth about. our school in summer. 
Shadows lay on the great lawns with exquisite 
ease, the colours of roof and spire and dome 
blended in the mirror of. the lake like the 
thousand veils of Beauty’s priestess, and the 
silhouette of the. school wandered in the moon- 
light like the spires of world-old mystery, alike 
intangible and haunting. Those of us who were 
strangers had never seen anything quite like it; 
those of us for whom Notre Dame has long been 
a mother, found a thousand new charms that 
she had not shown before. ’ It was a hallowed 
time. =- 

Naturally it was .strange to see Walsh and 
Badin peopled with Sisters and girls, turned 
in the twinkling of an eye from places where 
ever- so many little things are going on to 
residences of absolute decorum. We think the 
average Notre Dame man'was a bit taken aback 
when the long line, turned momentarily towards 
the refectory, stopped dead at the first note of 
the Angelus. It was a colourful line, too, with 
its cloistral habits of blue and black, brown 
and cream, with its quiet grace and virginal 


poise. Not too ascetic, of course, for the spell 
was invariably broken by’ some roisterous 
vagabond from the Law School yelping for his 
car. 

Everybody did a lot of thinking, considerable 
studying and ever so much talking. Occasion- 
ally the fancy of a Corby snbway-ite lightly 
turned to thoughts coincident to co-education, 
and the campus benches were not averse, nor 
the venerable statue of Sorin— so blessedly 
serene in its dreaming — nor, if the truth be told, 
.the grotto. But at that self-same grotto various 
harrowed Sisters did burn innumerable candles 
on the eve of logic tests or psychology examina- 
tions or other of those bothersome matters 
by which' people will be kept from taking their 
ease at education. - - 

It was quite impossible to 'escape education. 
The thing was in the air. From the little Sister 
who studied syllogisms out loud for twelve 
hours one day, to the muscular football hero who 
painted — not under Father Gregory’s direc- 
tion — in the gym, all of us felt that the cerebrum 
would require an annex. Vast quantities of 
midnight oil (and moon) were applied in a 
desperate endeavor to master the quizzical 
characteristics of life. One cannot forget, for 
instance, the amazing activity of Napoleon the 
Third’s telec.ope through which awe-struck eyes 
searched for. Jupiter and got him all confused 
with Venus. Things were somewhat quiet on 
Sunday: ‘‘a circus in a rarified atmosphere” 
someone said, and on Mondays, so the pro- 
fessors averred, the prevailing tone was green 
rather than blue, but, que voiidrez-vous? Life 
has its ups and downs. - 

We had distinguished guests. The venerable 
figure of our own Bishop Legrand followed the 
masculine form of Archbishop Mannix whom 
Shane Leslie terms. the “most masterful man 
that Ireland has produced in a generation.” 
Frederick Paulding read with his old-time verve 
piays and novels, and occasionally relinquished 
the stage to that delightful English gentleman, 
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Theodore Maynard. William Middleschulte, 
. than whom there is no finer master of the organ 
in America, sent great melodies crashing through 
the spaces of the Chapel. And to make a tower- 
ing anticlimax, there were movies. Regarding 
them, opinions are said to differ. 

And, of course, there were pests.' We had the 
young lady who giggled for a half-hour at 
precisely our bed-time. There was the budding 
reporter who stated that Mr. Ma}mard’s books 
had the stupendous circulation of fifteen each. 
Besides, lest we 'forget, there was the South 
Bend charmer who tried incessantly to get 
one of last year’s graduates on the telephone. 
One had to put up with the waiter who forgot 
to appear at breakfast and the teachers who 
never forgot to assign innumerable pages in the 
text. But most of us rather enj^ed having them 
around and hope that they will appear for a 
return engagement. 

After all, though, it was the atmosphere of 
earnestness and sacrifice, that radiant inner 
veil that shrouds the souls of women who have 
given their lives to the Saviour, which lent our 
summer-school its vitality. We came to see 
something of the inner life of the' convent; 
there were times when we saw vaguely the light 
that came into His chosen souls from God. 
Most of us, who are mere men, watched their 
fervour and effort with a sense of abject low- 
liness. It came home to us that the fires of 
Christendom are mighty things which no one 
understands and which burn most brightly when 
they are forgotten. Still there was everywhere at 
Notre Dame a very blessed human joy,' a simple 
delight in simplicity, and even much wit that 
we shall treasure. 

If we were as sympathetic as Thackeray or as 
fanciful as Dickens we could go on sketching 
little vignettes of shade and prayer and laughter, 
but we are only the Scholastic and must draw 
to a close. In our mind’s eye there are still 
pictures of Father Gregory scampering with 
six venerable pupils to get an exceptional view 
of the sunset; of Irishmen devotedly assembled 
to imbibe the hallowed strains of Gaelic; of 
moonlight in love with spire and dome: in fact, 
of a myriad charming things which you cannot 
possibly understand if you were not here. The 
summer-school, after all, is a breath of life rather 
than a dram of study. Despite its efficiency 
it is as unmodern as the towers of that other 
Notre Dame. We shall tell you.no more about 
it— Keats has described it with a line. 


“A Dear Friend to Thee is a Dear 
Friend to Me.” 


• SISTER JOSEPHINE, O. S. U. 

- Every one says— and “Every one”, is sup- 
posed to be eternally correct — that the old 
friends are the best! Well, maybe they are. 
Surely there is a very tender glow in the heart 
for the splendid man we knew as a kilted lad 
and danced with as a college youth, or the 
capable,- poised woman who swung with us 
under the apple trees and exchanged intimate 
confidences with us over our dolls’ tea-cups. 
Yes, that is all true, certainty. But what about 
the new interests the new friend brings into our 
lives? the long, long talks of the days before 
our pathways merged? the “don’t you think’s” 
that gradually outnumber the “do you think’s” 
as our intimacy progresses? ; How proudly do 
we prance upon our thread-bare hobbies to 
tilt against this fresh antagonist! How breath- 
lessly we wait the hoped-for answer to our time- 
worn questions! Yes, the heart needs new 
faggots to keep the fire ablaze. So while we 
will begin with the charming people who lived 
just outside the nursery door and who always 
had golden locks which were the envy and the 
despair of our own brown-braided heads, or if 
need were, carried a magic sword or wore a 
seven-leagued boot; we’ll still leave room for 
those familiar steps we’ve learned to listen for 
as some beloved friend has walked into our 
later years. 

I think Mothers ought to know many stories 
for if ours had not had a goodly supply, how 
could she ever have made us acquainted with 
that circle of childish friends who sometimes 
danced on earth and sometimes played in 
Heaven?-. Why she knew Mother Goose person- 
alty, and Mistress Mary and the Three Men in a 
Tub were just like her own children. I can’t 
quite remember but I think she told us that 
the pumpkin Peter kept his wife in was right 
out of our own garden! When Cinderella drove 
away in her coach and four, no living human 
being could be conceived more beautiful than 
she, except Mother ; and when the angels sang 
in the winter sky at midnight, no human voice 
could sound more beautiful than theirs, except 
Mother’s. In those days Mother was the 
steel upon which the mettle" of all new friends 
was tried; and if they come trooping back now 
from ^fairyland or Heaven, they bring with 
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them the rustle of her skirts or the gentleness 
of her sweet eyes. 

But like the child 1 of seven who sagely re- 
marked that she had learned the Roman nu- 
merals “long ago,” so too, our nursery days 
were “long ago” when we entered our golden 
teens. Oh, the interesting people who awaited 
us there! Beth and Amy and Joe, Donald and 
Dorothy, the dear little Prince and the Pauper! 
We didn’t need an introduction to them, 
Mother said. They stood on every corner and 
played in every street; they' called to us from 
the glaring sunshine and \vaved to us from the 
quivering shadows! Then, too, that gentlest 
of all gentle men, the beloved Charles Lamb, 
with his patient, sorrowful sister, .took us by 
the hand and led us to Master Shakespeare’s 
folk. How we laughed at Puck and trembled 
at old Pollonius! Titania was a never ending 
pleasure and Shylock threatened our very flesh 
and blood. But the real Shakespeare? Ah! 
somehow, like Topsy he “just grew” and we 
always knew him from the first time we saw the 
Two Dromois on a holiday afternoon until 
Beerbohm Tree and Ellen Terry made the 
Shakespeare characters real men and women to 
us forever. 

I have to thank Uncle Charlie for Anne of 
Gierstein and Amy Robsart and Guy Mannering. 
He loved them. Uncle Charlie wasn’t really 
our uncle, at all; he belonged to the girl across 
the street who was just letting her skirts down 
and putting her hair up as I was; and he was 
wise in many things ! I often wonder what he 
found in Scott’s people. He wasn’t at all like 
any of them and he would have been entirely 
out of place even at the castle of King James 
where all men met, — I mean he would have been 
if he hadn’t 'had a twinkle in his eye, and I 
think it was that twinkle which prompted him 
to lead me on long excursions through the 
Scottish hills where Meg Merilles or old Caleb 
Balderstone beguiled many a rainy hour. 

Now I am going to confess an omission of my 
life, together with the cause thereof. It began 
back in my childhood on a certain winter evening 
when according to a family custom my brother 
opened a book to read to the group about the 
fire. We, little pitchers with such big ears, 
were never excluded from that group and so 
on that evening we waited, breathless, for this 
was to be a new story. “Marley was dead to 
begin with,”, so ran the opening lines. Alas! 
and Alas! I was only a child and secretly in 


my heart there throve a mighty fear of ghosts. 
So if “Marley was dead to begin with,” he was 
to be avoided as a pestilence. Such a logical 
inference from a child’s point of view; such an 
illogical one from a woman’s ! But the thoughts 
of a child “are long, long thoughts” and I 
knew no more of Dickens for twenty years 
except what filtered into my mind by 
way of conversation. Then an old loyal 
friend, not to be daunted, forced me on 
Peggotty and Dick Swiveler and Mr. Turveytop. 
Think of the hours I missed that I might have 
sat out in the Court of Chancery with little Miss 
Flite or listened to the steps oh the Ghost’s 
Walk with the old housekeeper — I shouldn’t 
have been afraid then! Think' how often I 
could have laughed at Mr. Macawber or wept 
with little Paul Dombey — but that is the story, 
and facts are facts. 

I can’t remember how Becky Sharp came. 
I am sure she was never introduced and never 
had a sponsor ; but she would hardly have known 
what to do with either an introduction or a 
sponsor. . Now that she is here, though, she 
will never go, for always there will be a Vanity 
Fair and always will Becky be a warning against 
selfishness and ambition and all the vices that 
find a lodging in the human heart. It was in 
the home of one of my older sisters that I came 
to know dear old Colonel Newcome — I speak 
his name with reverence. I think his patient 
eyes saw something of his own kindliness in 
her and my younger eyes did, too. He was 
always a welcome guest there and he came and 
went at his own pleasure. But Colonel Newcome 
never died. That is the great mistake Thackeray 
made. He thought the “Adsum” was the end 
of earth whereas it really turns out to be a 
new beginning each time we kneel by that 
beloved deathbed. 

But how many, many friends have slipped 
away! Sometimes I walk through a Library 
and my eyes fall upon an old familiar name. I 
recall how I poured over Hard Times during 
those long summer mornings and the pride I 
felt in knowing All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men. What fascination there was in the 
Moonstone and how Sense and Sensibility 
captivated me. Oh! there are many titles 
there that I once honored. But now I seem to 
be walking down a street lined with deserted 
houses and as I pass remembered doorways I 
say to myself “Why I once knew some people 
who lived there]” Then I search and search in 
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vain for the open sesame to those closed doors, 
for though I catch the cadence of a voice reading 
in the bye-gone days or recognize- the slender 
fingers that once grasped the volume, no com- 
bination-. opens the rusted locks and no for- 
gotten faces appear at the cob-webbed window. 
Ah me! the occupants are gone — -gone — 7 

“New lamps for old! New lamps for old!’’ 
cries the Magician under Aladdin’s palace in 
the hope of getting back his lost treasure; but 
I shake my head in disagreement as I catch 
sight of the learned Professor who has lately 
moved into our neighborhood. My sister with 
her great discernment says that learning is not 
his only charm; and I myself am discovering 
things. Now, he is waiting at his door and as I 
approach the turns and opens it with expec- 
tancy in his eyes. I clap my hands with joy 
for out walks— Mr. Dooley and Doc O’Leary! 
Oh! the delight of it, the sheer delight! And 
when I can get my breath for laughter I send 
the Marchioness for Ethel Monticue and Mr. 

. Saltina and Alice in Wonderland who imine- 
diately appears with the Dermouse. But the } 7 
aren’t all, for in our glee we have forgotten to 
close the doors again and out pours a medley 
of all ages arid nations and kinds. Maggie 
Tulliver and Uncle Tom and Helen of Troy 
and Kim, mighty Orion and little round-eyed 
Tessie and . Jane Eyre, Robinson Crusoe and 
Elizabeth Bennett and Uncle Remus and the 
Meadows Gals and Diana of the Crossways 
and Mrs. Leeks with Mrs. Aleshine, and the - 
little boy who went to see the elephants dance 
and Ulysses and Penelope and Silas Lapham 
and Romulus' and Remus with the wolf and oh! 
so many, many more come ! How precious they 
are! How I love them as they crowd around 
laughing and chatting. Then .suddenly pious 
Aeneas takes Tiny Tim upon his broad shoulders 
as once he carried the aged Anchises from .the - 
walls of burning Troy and. silence falls while 
the childish voice floats; out shrill and sweet 
like a benediction, „ “ God. bless us every one ” . 
says Tiny Tim and as I look at those dear, dear 
friends, The creations of His creatures, I hear 
the teacher repeating very softly .‘‘ Yes, God 
bless us ever } 7 one,” and with a grateful heart I . 
say “ Amen.” ' - , ; vt: AlL-v r ,y LA / 


Varsity Verse. 


IF God did not exist it would be necessary to ■ 
invent -Him .^Voliaire^ . • 

; ' I fear God, and next S to- God /I chiefly fear 
him who fears -Him nbi.^Saridiz ' 


B abrade to a Sweet Young Thing. 

The apple-blossoms ope in May — 

A swish of satin stirs the street 
And silken legs see light of day 
In fashion not at all discreet: 

No Saraband is half so sweet" ' 

As this seductive odoured fay; * 

Yet, though her ankle’s trim and neat — 
What is she good for anyway?- 

The rosebuds group in lovely May — 

Her cheeks have dabs of ripened beet, 
Her nose with *po.wder’s dimly grey 
Parisian heels uphold her feet: 

What eyes could more loudly . entreat 
The poet to -make roundelay? - 

But. still the query will repeat, 

What is she good for, anyway? 

The farmers fat are making hay — 

She minces down the shady street, 

A sparrow out for eagle-prey, 

And lo! the eagle’s at her feet. . . . • 
The wedding-bells have done their feat. 
And hubby goes to work all day-»— 

But ah! that query will repeat. 

What is she good for, anyway? 

ENVOI. 

The answer’s surely obsolete: 

She’s looked it at you every day — 

“Rein de tout! I’m simply sweet. ... 
And, oh, you love me, don’t you Ray? 

— - ' M. E- w. 

After Reading Some New Poets. 

If Harri- 
et a Pound N 

of Sandburg, and her friend 
Amy Wood Drinkwater, d’ye think 
They’d : stop Aiken?— s. a. d. 


To. Lake St, Joseph. 

Thou knowest O Lake that Spring has come. 
Thy icy coat is gone; ; ; 

; Would I could thaw, iny icy. heart, . 

And place some warmth thereon.- — b. ' r. 

v , ■ * - . ? . March: - . , ’ '■/ ■ 

Though winds .may "wail this bleak March day. 
And snow may- drift, and fall; -L-- 7 ;; L - 
Not long Twill be before you h'ear, . , 

The blue-birds’' cheerful call.— b. r; 


> L., The. Man Born; Blind. A ? L : 

He .prayed,'- ' • r -v". 
That I [ may;, seel w- 

And beauty broke upon him .L 
Like the 'dawn.t-.He saw theUace 

. Of •,Christ^s.''MLj.T£^L faf 
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A Constructive Policy for Catholic Higher 
Education.* 

* VERY REV. JAMES A. BURNS, C. S. C. 

~ ' I. 

The effects of the world war have brought 
great changes in the relation of the United States 
to the rest of the civilized world. Some of these 
changes appear to be definitely determined, 
while others are still in process of development. 
In international politics, for instance, it is plain 
enough that the center of gravity has shifted 
from Europe to this side of the' Atlantic. The 
same is true of international finance. What is 
perhaps not quite so obvious, but nevertheless 
equally certain, is that international leadership 
in education is undergoing the same change of 
position. Let me . call your attention to' some 
very clear evidence of this. 

It may be said that before the war, Germany 
was the schoolmistress of the world. Students 
from every civilized land thronged her uni- 
versities to the extent that their numbers 
finally became a source of embarrassment, 
and regulations had to be framed to safeguard 
certain prior . academic rights of her native 
students. Not only was this foreign student- 
body numerous and of wide-ranging origin, 
but it. was made up of the pick of the graduates 
of the colleges and universities of the world. 
We in America were probably as much, under 
Germany’s influence in this respect as any 
other nation. We are all familiar with the fact 
that our universities, though fundamentally "of 
English origin, have been remodelled so as to 
conform to German ideals and standards. 
During several generations the flower of our 
American student-body was attracted to the 
German universities, to bear back with it on 
its return and spread abroad in our land the 
ideals of German intellectual culture. 

Even before the great war there were not 
wanting, signs of an impending change in this 
condition. The war has- hastened the change, 
and the United States has now become the new 
international Mecca for university students. 
Students are flocking to us from 1 every quarter 
of the globe.' They come from every country 
in Europe; from every country and section of 
Asia, especially China, Japan, and the Philip- 
pines Islands, from Egypt and South Africa; 

* Paper read at the seventeenth annual meeting, of.' 
the Catholic .Educational Association, New York City, 
June 30, ‘1920. 
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and in preponderant numbers 'from Canada, 
the West Indies, and the various countries of 
Central and South America. During the year; 
191S-19 there were 6636 ^foreign students, re- 
presenting eighty-four countries, attending 466 
colleges and universities in the United States. 

It has been estimated that during the past - 
scholastic year the number was larger than 
10,000. Many of these students are graduates - . 
of the colleges, gymnasiums; or lyceums of their 
respective countries. “The war has aroused a 
great interest in the United States . in every ' 
country of Europe,” says the Director of the 
Institute of International Education in his 
recent report, “and large numbers: of students 
are anxious to come here to study. This is .' " I 
also true of Latin- America, the Far East, and 
the Near -East. The Institute receives daily 
requests for information upon the subject from 
all over . the world.” ^ - ._ 

These conditions undoubtedly - mark the 
beginning of a new educational era. for the 
United States. American educators, - aware . 
of the greatness of the opportunity, are busily 
engaged in efforts to increase their endowments, 
multiply their professorships and fellowships, 
enlarge their accommodations, and add to their 
laboratories and equipment. There is every- 
where evident a tendency to broaden admission 
requirements and to raise standards of. class 
work . and graduation. Various associations „ 
and agencies, besides the Federal Bureau, are 
furthering 'the standardization of the colleges,- •- 
while there is a general movement ;on foot to 
adjust and regulate more harmoniously the . 
relations of institutions of higher- education 
among themselves, as well as their relations to 
the various professions which look to the col- ' 
leges and universities for their recruitment. 

- ... • : - II. - ' ..... 

What part are Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities to play in this new educational develop-, 
ment? \ , ’ 

Our colleges and universities have grown up 
because they represent a vital need in the nation, 
and their work will probably be of even greater 
" consequence for the preservation of the national 
life and? spirit in the years to come. They {have 
'made character. -training, through- religious and . 
moral instruction and guidance, one of their 
essential aims ; : and right ; thinking^ American 
parents ; will always want this kind of. education 
for- their children. . Changes in the material . 
concomitants: of 'life or in the customs of society .V,-. 
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cannot change human nature. Neglect of duty 
in this matter by so many American colleges 
will but make our position the stronger and our 
national service the better appreciated. 

It is by no means implied that we have arrived 
at perfection as regards religious and moral 
training. We have still much to do in both 
respects — perhaps I should also add, and much 
to undo. Our disciplinary system has undergone, 
in most instances, very great changes during 
the last quarter-century. A further broadening 
of discipline might prove very helpful to many 
colleges as well as to the cause of sound moral 
training. 

Religious influences, likewise, must be brought 
into more intimate relationship with the needs 
and aspirations of the individual student. 
Students everywhere need more religion than 
they have, but this improvement must be sought 
through voluntary practice on the part of the 
students rather than through enforced obser- 
vance. The work of Father Garesche and others 
has shown what splendid possibilities lie in this 
direction.- The study of ways and means to 
develop a deep personal religious spirit in the 
college student is of transcendent importance, 
and it demands the best energies of a capable 
and devoted spiritual leader in each institution. 
Intrinsically, it is of far more importance than 
the work of the director of studies. It might 
be possible for all of us perhaps to do much 
more than we are doing for our students in 
religious ways. A comparison of the percentages 
of daily communicants in our institutions of 
higher education would be most interesting and 
instructive. -* 

But while the necessity of religion and 
morality constitutes a guarantee of the con- 
tinuance of our colleges and of their continued 
fruitful service, it affords no guarantee of their 
future academic efficiency or standing. It 
affords no answer to the question I have pro- 
posed. The question remains as to how we can 
best enter into the spirit of the new educational 
movement that is stirring in the land, and thus 
procure our full share of the benefits and advant- 
ages which are ‘certain to result from it; 

There are, it seems to me, several things which 
we can and must do. There are several vital 
needs which must be supplied if our colleges 
and universities, either collectively or singly, . 
are to , make the most of their present oppor- 
tunities. These needs are not, indeed, peculiar 
to the present time. They have existed all along : 


but they demand our attention today. as never 
before, both because with the growth of our 
system of higher education they have become 
ever more acute and urgent and because it is 
only through special efforts in their direction 
that we can hope to keep Catholic education in 
the United States on the higher levels of aca- 
demic competency and success. 

III. 

There is, in the first place, need of more 
effectual and systematic coordination of the 
work of all our institutions of higher education. 

We have, in all, some three score Catholic 
institutions devoted to the work of higher 
education. About a dozen of these are uni- 
versities in the real sense; the rest are colleges, 
with a regular four-year curriculum. Practically 
all the universities have a law department; 
many of them have no medical department, 
and no immediate prospect of its establishment. 
For a successful medical department, a large 
endowment is almost indispensable nowadays. 
We have several medical schools which have 
excellent standing with the profession. The 
other day I received a letter from the president 
of a Catholic University, point.ng out the 
especial reasons why the graduates of our col- 
leges or of premedical courses in our colleges 
should be directed to medical schools : such as 
his. This is a good suggestion of the kind of 
coordinative work we need. Why should we not 
direct our boys, so far as we legitimately can, 
to such places for professional studies? 

Again, take the school of engineering. We 
have only a few schools that offer a course in 
engineering. To build up an engineering school 
usually requires either a large endowment or a 
long period of time. Our school at Notre Dame 
represents a growth of more than forty years. 
The fact is that yery few of our institutions 
have any ambition to establish courses in en- 
gineering. Still, we do not need many such 
schools. A few of them, properly distributed, 
will amply suffice for the needs of the Catholic 
body. Why should we not lend a helping hand 
to each other in this matter? Why should not 
our high schools and those of our colleges 
which do not possess such facilities direct their 
graduates who want this kind of training to the 
Catholic engineering schools already established 
and in which these students may take the 
desired courses? - 

The same is true of graduate instruction. 
Many of our universities have developed gradu- 
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ate instruction. Many of our universities have 
developed graduate courses, usually along 
special lines in which' they possess peculiar 
advantages or for which they have special 
facilities. The Catholic University of America 
has the largest and most fully developed of 
our graduate schools. It is, moreover, the one 
university under the direct control of the 
American hierarchy. It eminently merits the 
active support of all our colleges and all our 
universities which do not offer corresponding 
graduate courses. Co-ordination of effort here 
would mean, on the part of the colleges, the 
directing of their graduates who are ambitious 
for graduate work by preference to the Univer- 
sity at Washington or to our other Catholic 
Universities. I know that many of the colleges 
are' doing this and doing it very ' effectually. 

I only wish to suggest that the time is ripe for 
greater and more consistent effort of this kind. 
The graduate courses in all our universities 
are suffering more from lack of students than 
from lack of endowment. 

I will go further and say that, apart from the 
relations of our colleges and universities, the 
time has come when closer -cooperation has 
become imperative between colleges. No two 
of our colleges. are exactly alike, and most of 
them differ from each other in matters which 
have fundamental importance for the parent 
or the student in making his choice of a college. 

There are, for instance, important differences 
between the colleges in respect to the curriculum. 
Some offer only the traditional classical course; 
others allow the substitution of a modern 
language for Greek. Some, which are favorably 
situated, have instituted a department of agri- - 
culture; others, taking advantage of their 
location in large centers of population, have 
organized a department of commerce. A four- 
year, course in general science has been intro- 
duced in certain instances, and also a two-year - 
pre-medical course. It is altogether likely 
that such variations from the traditional com- 
mon type will become more frequent 'and im- 
portant in the coming years. Again, there are 
necessarily important differences between the 
college in which the students live in common 
dormitories, between the large and , small 
college, between the college situated in or near a 
large city and the one situated in a country, 
district or small town. Above all, variation, in 
the rates and expenses covers a wide range. 
There are still colleges where a boy can get - 


through on $300 a year; in others, the regular 
charges will run up to $600 or more. Some of 
the boys in our larger colleges would save much 
money and do just as good work if they made the 
first two years of their college course in a smaller 
institution nearer home. 

Such, considerations should be taken into 
account in the selection of a college for the 
Catholic boy. College executives or repre- 
sentatives who may be in a position to offer 
advice in the matter ought to bear in mind not 
only the interests of , their own institutions,’ 
but also the interests of the boy and of his 
parents, and the general welfare of Catholic 
higher education. It would be extremely helpful 
if we had some sort of a Catholic educational 
directory, or at least a complete list; of our 
colleges and universities, showing in tabular 
form, their location by states, with their registra- 
tion, courses of studies, rates, and such other 
information as parents and other interested 
persons need in making a proper choice. The 
four-page table of this kind which, I believe, the 
Secretary General of the Association is pre- 
paring, will not only be very valuable in itself, 
but will be likely to lead to even more important 
cooperative work among us later on. 

IV. ' ■ . 

A second vital need is for the development of 
- a more ardent scholarship among our students. 

All American colleges and universities today 
contain a considerable proportion of young 
. men who are devoid of intellectual ambition or 
purpose. They go to college not to study, but 
just to enjoy the experience of college life and. 
to obtain a degree. All earnest American college 
men have to face the problem of what is to be 
done with students of this type. Their presence 
is a real detriment to the college. Nevertheless, - 
we have them, and they cannot be got rid of. 
How can this comparative indifference towards 
the more serious purposes 'of college life be 
changed into genuine intellectual interest? 

. How at least can such students be dealt with 
so that, while acquiring the minimum of knowl- , 
edge requisite for .a degree, if this is all that 
they can be induced to acquire, their sluggish 
passage along the pathways of learning may not 
obstruct the progress of the many real students? 

I have heard one of our ablest and most 
experienced American educators, in discussing 
this problem, advocate as a remedy for this 
universal condition a separation of the brighter 
boys in each class to form an advanced section 
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under the guidance of the professor, the rest of 
the class being left to the care of an instructor. 
At Princeton University, students are gathered 
together in small groups for special readings and 
discussions, outside the regular class hours: 
and I was told only recently by a Princeton 
professor, . who had had many years’ experience 
of this system, that, on the whole, the arrange- 
ment has produced excellent results in the way 
• of scholarship in some departments. 'Other 
plans are being tried in a number of schools. 
.While Tecognizing the existence and importance 
of this problem, we may very profitably study 
the results .of the earnest work that is being 
done in man) r . places to foster the spirit of 
- scholarship among students, with a view to 
applying this experience to the solution of the 
problem as it may present itself in our own local 
circumstances. 

One solution of this problem would be ren- 
dered very much easier if we were in a position 
.to attract to our colleges all the bright Catholic 
boys from the high schools. As a matter of 
fact, however, many of their most talented 
graduates never reach us. They are drawn to 
non-Catholic" institutions by the offer of scholar- 
ships or, of equivalent advantages. There is an 
ever-increasing number of Catholic parents 
who have the ambition to give their children a 
college . education, but who cannot afford its 
entire cost; and the number of Catholic boys 
who need some assistance to enable them to 
enter our colleges is, 'therefore, sure to become 
proportionately greater in the future. A few 
weeks ago I received a letter from a Catholic 
boy who stood first- in 'the graduating class of a 
public high school; he stated that all the other 
members of his class had been offered scholar- 
_ ships at non-Catholic institutions, and that, 
since he would prefer to attend a Catholic 
. college, he wanted to know if we could not 1 give 
him a scholarship. Last Fall’, several hundred 
of this class, all high-school graduates, had to be 
refused at Notre Dame, because we had not 
scholarships or 'equivalent special advantages 
to offer them — and this after our employment 
. bureau had secured in or near the University, 
for at least one hundred and fifty students, 
positions, which enabled them to provide parti- 
ally for their expenses.. 

The drift of Catholic boys to non-Catholic 
colleges and universities is the result of poverty 
quite as much as of wealth or the ambition for 
;? social distinction. How shall we deal with this 


situation? How shall our colleges provide for - 
these thousands of applicants who' ‘cannot fully 
meet our charges? Talented minds are very 
numerous among boys of this class. Many of 
them are destined to become leaders among 
their fellows. Their admission would immeasur- 
ably strengthen the spirit ‘of study and scholar- 
ship in our colleges. This problem is evidently 
so universal and so consequential that efforts 
on a corresponding' scale will be required if it is 
to be dealt with satisfactorily-. It is. more than 
an- individual college problem. It is more than a 
diocesan problem. It deeply concerns' the future 
of the Church in the United States, and it 
well merits the attention and study of the Com- 
mittee on Education which was recently ap- 
pointed by the hierarchy^... The day may per- 
haps come when, in every diocese, there will be 
a. scholarship fund, controlled and administered 
by the Bishop, the revenues from which- will 
be distributed annually among the colleges of 
the diocese, for the benefit of poor but talented 
boy-s who otherwise would be shut out from any 
prospect of a higher education under Catholic 
auspices. Not the least of the beneficial results 
of such a condition would be the substantial 

- - . . - *i 

and’ permanent co-operation which would there- 
by v be established between the supreme eccle- 
siastical authority in each diocese and the 
college or colleges conducted within the diocese 
by religious.. .* 

- . . • V. - 

Finally, if we have need of a deeper scholar- 
ship among ou r students, there is an even greater V 
and more urgent necessity for the development 
of this quality among our teachers. If America 
is to become the center of the intellectual life 
of the new civilization which is arising out of the 
cataclysm of the great war, she can become so 
only through the superior intellectual power and 
intellectual productivity of American scholars. 

As a nation we have devoted our attention 
chiefly to the practical side of human life. 

F ollowing the national bent, American univer- 
sities and colleges have* over-emphasized the 
importance of the. practical sciences and the 
other utilitarian subjects of study. What have 
we added to the knowledge or thought of the 
race in philosophy, literature, poetry, art, or 
pure science, to say nothing of theology? And 
yet it is to these simplest, purest, and most direct 
products of the human mind that humanity 
ultimately looks in evaluating the intellectual 
contributions of any age of land to civilization. 
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The national neglect of these higher things of 
the mind offers a golden opportunity to Catholic 
educators. The opportunity is all the greater, 
because our colleges and universities have 
steadfastly kept these traditional culture sub- 
jects in the first place, refusing, at no slight 
cost to themselves, to substitute for them those 
practical subjects which have to do rather with 
the material side of life or with the business of 
making a living. We are now in a position to 
’ render a great national service, to render a great 
service to humanity, and to increase indefinitely 
our own educational power and influence, by 
making our institutions of higher education so 

. t 

many living centers of this highest culture, , thus 
providing a wholesome counter-balance to the 
all-prevailing tendency towards-the practical. 

■ We lack large endowments; but, granted the 
teachers, what endowment is needed for the 
development of a school of genuine poetry, or .of 
literature, or of art, or of philosophy? For such, 
things, great buildings or expensive equipment 
are of but secondary importance ; teachers only 
are needed and are sufficient — teachers who are 
thoroughly trained and equipped for their 
work, and who have that blessed passion for 
knowledge and truth which enables them to go 
on toiling and searching to satisfy the deeper 
cravings of the mind, whatever may be the 
difficulties. Such teachers are almost necessarily 
intellectual producers as well as scholars. 

This, as I see it, must be our supreme task 
during the coming years, if we would fully 
measure up to our opportunities and responsi- 
bilities. . ^Hitherto we have been busy with more 
fundamental matters. But our colleges and uni- 
versities are now built. It remains only to 
breathe into- them this breath of the higher 
academic life which is necessary to give them 
name and place as essential units ;in the new 
intellectual order within the nation. 

Let it not be said that our teachers have not 

the time for this, that they are overburdened 

with classes or administrative duties? The 
* w 

busiest teachers, it will be found, generally 
have most time for study and writing. It is, 
as a rule, the busiest teacher who accomplishes 
most. It is not a question of time or opportunity 
so much as of ideals and atmosphere. The men 
who, within my observation, have studied and 
written most, are men who have been the most 
heavily burdened with, classes or other academic 
duties. It is the lack of the will to study and 
write, more than anything else, which buries 


, in disuse or decay the fine fruit of' university 
training. - ' 

Nor does great accomplishment here depend 
altogether upon the ppssession of special talents. 
Given a scholarly will and ambition, ’ men of 
moderate ability may accomplish much. Their 
individual contributions may not seem so 
important; but 'the cumulative effect, of these 
will have a very important influence in giving an 
institution a reputation for scholarship. More- 
over, their work will help to create an atmos- 
phere of higher .study in the institution, and * 
will thus foster the development, in others as 
well as in themselves, of talent which would 
otherwise remain dormant or unemployed. .• 

The most important of the elements that" 
make for the academic standing and success of 
a college or university, whatever its size or 
situation- or circumstances, is undoubtedly the 
character of its teachers and the quality and 
amount of their scholarship. Great teachers 
invariably attract earnest, talented pupils. 

A college which produces a great English 
stylist, or a great artist, or critic or philosopher 
or classical scholar will see students coming 
from far and near to study under such a master.. 

A Gildersleeve, at Johns Hopkins, was able, 
even in this utilitarian age, to attract from every 
part of the country enthusiastic students to his 
courses in the ancient Greek- It was her teachers 
that made Germany for so long a time supreme 

in: education and intellectual culture and that 

» - . . r 

drew eager young minds from the ends of the 
earth to study in her cities and towns and to 
esteem it a special privilege to be able to do so. 

Great teachers, and great teachers only, can 
fill our Catholic colleges and universities with 
eager and. ambitious students and arouse, .that “ 
public interest in our work which will bring 
us needed material resources and endowment. 
Great teachers ..in our, colleges and universities 
can give America. a Catholic literature, a Catho- 
lic .art, and" a Catholic philosophy, and thus 
off-set .the fatal materialistic tendencies in our 
national , life. The .work of a single generation 
of great Catholic teachers would suffice to 
inaugurate a new, .epoch in the" history of that 
ancient: and noblest culture towards which the 
deeper ; aspirations of the race have ever 
instinctively turned. Without such a develop- 
ment, America cannot, I am persuaded, fully . 
possess or long retain that high intellectual place 
and office which she seems now so happily 
destined to occupy among the nations. _ 
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Watch the bulletins posted everywhere on the 
subject of frequent communion, with their 
announcement of hours for confession and 

Mass. The religion we 
Daily Communion, cherish requests only the 

price of love; it gives, 
in addition to its own innate reward, a 
thousand gifts for time and for eternity. 


Yes, the summer-school was a success, and 
last year was a success. Notre Dame’s scholastic, 
social and athletic record has never been 

brighter or more widely 
Keep the Flag off recognized. We have a 
the Ground, Boys! crowd of the best fellows 

in the world, enthusiastic 
fellows with hearts and heads where they belong. 
There are a great many hew faces, but we shall 
soon get acquainted. Taken all in all, it looks like 
a big blessed year which will come back to every 
one of us in after days as one of the most fruit- 
ful periods in our lives. Nevertheless, we must 
avoid being too optimistic, we must remember 
that there are rocks ahead. No man in all the 
history of Notre Dame has won an enduring 
place for himself without hard effort, and the 
same is in every sensible sense true of the history 
of the world. Our athletes have had sore limbs 
and sprained tendons ; our scribes have had their 
fill-of writer’s cramp; our students have plodded 
along through many a weary hour. It is im- 
possible for us to measure up to the size of great 
Notre Dame men like Dimmick and Twining 
if we sedulously avoid every symptom of growing 
pains. Still, there has never been a time when 
all who have breathed the spirit of. Notre Dame 
ought to be so ready for endeavor. In an in- 
creasingly important way we have come to 
realize what the old timers dreamed of; we 
have taken our place among the most influential 
schools in the land. The flag that has been 
carried so far, with such glory, must never touch 
the ground. N 


In a pamphlet recently published by the 
“Catholic Board for Mission Work among the 
Negro People” many important facts are 

brought to light. They 
Negro Mission Facts, should be known and 

pondered by every 
Catholic American, for they reveal a lassitude 
unparalleled in the history of the Church in our 
land — the utter neglect of evangelizing the negro 
race. As members of a universal and unrestricted 
Church we certainly should be moved' to at 
least a passing consideration of the matter. 

We are told that our greater missionary work 
among the negroes started in 1884, just twenty 
years after the debut of the Protestant de- 
nominations. The diocesan collections inau- 
gurated at that time resulted in an annual 
contribution of about fifty thousand dollars.. 
Strange to say, in spite of the advances in the 
cost of living and the consequent lessening of 
money values, the amount contributed at the 
present time is about the same as that given 
when the i’dea was first concerned. This repre- 
sents just about one-third of a cent a ' year 
from each member of the Catholic Church in 
America! Imagine this — we are contributing 
one cent every three years to the conversion and 
the uplift of the negro, race! Well might they 
accuse us of being members of a restricted creed ! 
The results of our selfish languor are very 
evident. There are but seventy-five complete 
parishes among the- colored people. The Society 
of St. Joseph, after an existence of fifty years, 
boasts of only seventy-five priests, and one-third 
of these are of European birth! Several other 
religious orders' working among the colored 
folk have not a single American-born missionary 
in their ranks. Startling facts, and yet how 
necessary it is that we become acquainted with 
them. Those who have undertaken the task of 
converting the negroes realize the failure of 
their fellow-Catholics to appreciate their 
position. They cry out for help and yet their 
cries are scarcely heeded. They have done noble 
work, but alas, how restricted have been their 
means, how cramped their efforts, because of 
the disparity of helpers and the inadequacy of 
their financial allotment. Our Protestant friends 
have been working with an enviable zeal ever 
since the close of the Civil War, and we have 
hardly started our labors. The soul of the negro 
seeks enlightenment just as much as the soul of 
any other man. Let us arise from our stupor and 
lend our aid. — t. c, d. 
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The New Provincial. 


The old order changes at Notre Dame as 
elsewhere, and this year there are differences 
of the greatest importance. When the General 
Chapter of the Congregation of the Holy Cross 
was convened during the summer one of its 
first acts was to appoint the Very Reverend 
Andrew Morrissey, C. S. C., to the office of 
Coadjutor General, with the right of succession. 
The delicate health of the present venerable 



Rev. Charles L. O’Donnell, C. S. C. 

General had made it imperative that he receive 
special aid in the discharge of his heavy duties. 

To succeed to the dignity of Provincial, 
Father Charles L. O’Donnell, C. S. C., was 
chosen. This is good news for all Notre Dame 
men, past and present, with whom Father 
O’Donnell has been closely associated as student 
and professor. The Very Reverend Provincial 
graduated with the class of nineteen-hundred 
six, 'being among other things class-poet and 
editor of the first Dome. Later he took up the 
various burdens incident to teaching English 
literature, spiritual direction, and editing, with 
Father Hudson, the Ave Maria. 

He has done as much as any other man to 
give the University a literary reputation. As 


his intimacy with such men as Joyce Kilmer 
and James Whitcomb Riley will show. Father 
O’Donnell’s special affection had early been 
reserved for poetry, in the high rooms where 
Francis Thompson loved to seek it. As the 
author of “The Dead Musician and other 
Poems,” and as a steady contributor to such 
magazines as the Bookman, Poetry and the 
Catholic World, he has gained national renown. 

No doubt his manifold experiences as a 
chaplain with the A. E. F., have but intensified 
his feeling and strengthened his. art. The 
Scholastic, in the name of all his debtors at 
Notre Dame and elsewhere, can merely wish him 
Godspeed' in his present high mission and pray 
his blessing. 

There have been other changes in University 
Administration. Rev. William Moloney, C. S. C., 
has again become Secretary; Rev. Ernest Davis, 
C. vS. C., succeeds to the office of registrar. 
The strenuous duties of Director of Studies 
devolve upon Father Joseph Burke, C. S. C., 
since Father Thomas Irving, C. S. C., has been 
temporarily lost to the University on account 
of failing health. Besides, almost every De- 
partment has witnessed additions to the teaching 
personnel, and other important alterations: — 
matters which will be chronicled soon. 


Events of the Summer. 


The summer-school for nineteen-hundred 
twenty was highly successful. Among the four 
hundred and fifty students who registered were 
Sisters, Brothers and Priests from many different 
teaching orders as well as laity of both sexes. 
Several special professors were added to the 
faculty, and the work was most enthusiastically 
done. Naturally it is impossible to treat ade- 
quately here the many events which were 
crowded into the session, and important incidents, 
such as the visit of the Right Reverend Bishop 
of Harrisburg, must be given cursory notice. 

A traditional summer ceremony at Notre 
Dame is the ordination of the young priests of 
Holy Cross. On Sunday, June 27, His Lordship, 
Bishop Herman J. Alerding, raised the following 
five young men to the dignity of the sacrificial 
office: Maurice J. Norckauer of Xenia, Ohio; 
John J. Margraf, of Trier, Germany; Patrick 
H. Dolan of Springfield, Illinois; Francis B. 
Remmes of Andover, Massachusetts; and John 
C. Kelley of Anderson, Indiana. Very Reverend 
Andrew Morrissey, C. S. C. was archpriests 
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Students at the summer-school and the relatives 
and friends of the candidates were present at the 
beautiful ceremony. The priests have since 
been assigned to their respective missions. 

Hot weather did not weaken the school’s 
patriotic spirit and the Fourth of July and the 
Anniversary of the battle of Gettysburg were 
fittingly commemorated; the visit of Archbishop 
Mannix recalled 1 ‘ the island of light that dwells 
in darkness.” Naturally, however, the Com- 
mencement was the occasion on which all 
hearts were. centered. On the evening of August 
fourth, our Reverend President spoke warmly on 
the success of the summer-school, congratulating 
graduates and students. In the baccalaureate 
address Father Miltner, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, analyzed the notorious 
Smith-Towner bill. 

• Degrees .were awarded to the following : 

The Degree , of Master of Arts was 
Conferred on: 

Sister Mary Cherubin Rolir, of the Franciscan 
Convent, Stella Niagara, New York. Thesis — "The 
Protective Power of the Guilds.” 

Sister Mary Monica, of the Ursuline Convent, Brown 
County, Kentucky. Thesis — "Juan de Castellanos, 
Poet, Chronicler, Soldier, Priest.” • . 

Sister Mary Paula Tierney,- of the Franciscan 
Convent, Stella .Niagara, New York. Thesis — "The 
Influence and Position of Woman in Ancient Greece.” 

The Degree of Bachelor of Philosophy 
was Conferred on: 

Elwyn Michael Moore, . Kewanee, Illinois 

The Degree of Bachelor of Science 
was Conferred on: 

Maurice John Thornton, South Bend, Indiana 
John Stanislaus Boyer, South Bend,. Indiana 
John Abraham Jenney, Barberton, Ohio 

The Degree of Mechanical- Engineer 
- was Conferred on: . 

Herbert Mark Walsh, Campus, Illinois 

The Degree of Electrical ^Engineer 
was- Conferred on: 

William Leo Wenzel,' Herndon, Kansas.,- 

The Degree of Mining Engineer was 
. Conferred on: - 

Octaviano Ambrosio Larrazola, East Las Vegas, N. M. 

The Degree of Bachelor of- Laws 
was Conferred on: 

Edwin Charles Donnelly, South Bend, Indiana 
Ralph William Bergman,- Newton, Iowa • ~ ( ‘ 

Bernard Daniel Heffernan, Montgomery, Indiana 
William Joseph McGrath, Chicago, Illinois 
Edward Carroll McMahon, Anderson, Indiana - 
Delbert Devereux Smith, Chicago, Illinois. 


In Memoriam. 

Another Notre Dame student to die from the 
results of ^foreign service during the War was 
Mr. John Thomas, a resident of Brownson 
Hall during the last year. John entered the 
University in September, 1919, suffering then 
from the effects of the gas-poison which later 
induced tuberculosis arid caused his death at 
the Evansville Military Hospital. The funeral 
was of a military character, being, held from -St. 
Andrew’s church, Richmond, Indiana. The 
University was represented by the Rev. -William 
A. Moloney, C. S. C., then registrar. John was a 
lad of fine character, and the heroic sacrifice 
which he made will be remembered in the 
prayers of his many friends. 


Middleschulte the Master. 

The Gothic arches of the chapel are flooded 
with the limpid sunlight of late afternoon: 
shadows peer like wraiths from distant corners. 
Suddenly there is, a quaver of song, then a crash 
of rythmic thunder, then a cataract of mingled 
melodies chasing each other like browri-skinned, 
healthy nymphs through a maze of purling 
dells. A dripping chatter of liquid silver laughing 
on the mountain : peaks; the angry rush of 
molten iron distending itself with livid mus- 
cular fury for the escape frorn bottomless dun- 
geons; the calm reflective flow of water taking 
a pensive route to sea: rhythms merging into 
a manifold .unity from the Jhight; of chaos,- music 
mastering all moods; all. passions, all ecstasies, 
subtle and vibrant mirror of the life of man. 
Then the organ is still. The purity of a tender 
complaint wings its way seemingly- from the 
wounded heart of the: world, essaying prayer, 
yearning for repose and : yet pulsating with the 
fevour of its sorrow and venturing beyond 
the ends of the world, into the peaceful presence 
of God. It fingers the strings of unseen violins, 
snatches . chords from forgotten drums. Silence 
again. Then, there is heard the high-hearted 
martial song of youth, free of complaint, 
whistling an air on the way to battle, with the 
uncounscious grace of Mars. Above over the 
keys sits the master lost in his work, dreaming 
things which he alone can dream, the creator 
of things that are almost fearful. Thus time 
after time he reads the soul of Bach and Beet- 
hoven and Wagner, filling the eternal beauty of 
the house of Gqd with the timeless song of man. 
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One of the most important missions ever 
undertaken in the interests of Notre Dame was 
the recent journey of Rev. John O’Hara, Dean 
of the Department of Conv 
merce, to the prominent edu- 
cational and industrial cities 
of South America. Leaving 
the States in June, Father 
O’Hara traveled down the 
western coast of the Southern 
continent, stopping at Colon, 
Panama, Lima, Peru, Valpa- 
raiso and Santiago in Chile; ■ 
he then made his way to 
Buenos Aires, Argentine, and Montevideo, Uru- 
guay, visiting incidentally Santos and Rio de 
Janiero, Brazil. He was everywhere received 
with great warmth, and -gained the complete 
confidence of prdminent educators, national 
executives and business" men. 

The chief purpose, of the mission was to 
arrange for' an interchange of scholars and 
professors. This' necessitated, besides the in- 
dispensable educational arrangements, the pro- 
vision for a satisfactory social milieu. Father 
O’Hara’s success was complete, and Notre 
Dame men who go from the Department of 
Foreign Commerce in the future will have no 
difficulty in becoming acquainted with the 
atmosphere of the Latin Republics. The imme- 
diate fruits of his efforts are very promising. 
Four men have accompanied him to Notre 
Dame;— two from the Catholic University of 
Santiago, one from the University of Monte- 
video, and another from Buenos Aires. John ' 
Powers, ’20, will enter the University of San- 
tiago and John Balfe, ’20, is at Montevideo. 

Graduates are very, much in demand, par- 
ticularly in Peru which needs American univerr 
sity men badly; and the years to come. will 
probably find many Notre Dame graduates there.’ 
Father O’Hara’s plan, which no other university 
has considered, is of national importance for 
it will bring, to South America a group that will 
understand the country and thus create there 
an amicable attitude towards the United States. 
Besides, it will give educated South Americans 
a chance to become acquainted with us. The 
plan will attract much attention because of 
the .practical results that follow from it, and 
our foreign Commerce Department will secure 
the universal recognition it deserves. 


When alumni and friends of Notre Dame 
visit us this year they will miss several faces 
that have hitherto met them brightly. The 
Dean of Prefects at the University, Father 
Farley, C. S. C., who presided over the destinies 
of Corby or Walsh ever since his ordination, 
and who has been everybody’s friend since the 
days when he first played stellar football, has 
gone to Columbia University, Portland, Oregon. 
Father Maguire, C. S. C., for years Head of the 
Department of Chemistry, has joined Father 
Schumacher’s faculty at St. Edward’s College, 
Austin, Texas. He will be missed by scienti- 
fically inclined students as well as by his friends 
of the tennis-court. Another priest to go is 
Father George O’Brien, C. S. C., assistant 
librarian, who had served during the War as a 
regular-army' chaplain. Father- O’Brien has 
also gone to St. Edward’s College. The Scholas- 
tic wishes them all success, happiness, and 
frequent visits to Notre Dame. 
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Just People and Things. 


— Maurice Starrett, ’21, will be assistant 
athletic manager for the coming year. 

— The Red Cross announces that it will 
open its annual membership drive soon. College 
men ought to support the Red Cross — good 
college men will! 

— The solemn religious opening of the University 
took place last Sunday. High mass was sung at 
eight o’clock by Reverend Matthew Walsh, 
C.-S. C., and the Very Reverend James Burns, 
C. S. C., President of the University, preached 
the sermon to one of the largest gatherings of 
students ever assembled in the chapel. With 
much power and dignity he emphasized the 
necessity for character-training as an integral 
part of education. 

— Hon. Joseph Scott, Laetare Medalist who 
needs no introduction, took time from a busy 
political tour to address the student body on 
last Friday. It is almost safe to say that Mr. 
Scott is Notre Dame’s favorite orator, and that 
his popularity increases with each visit. One 
of his sons, also, has just entered Holy Cross 
Seminary. 

, — Another building on the campus is nearing 
completion despite the difficulties of construction 
so numerous at this time. The Scholasticate is a 
handsome substantial structure, and will house 
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the upper class-men at the Seminar)’'. Other 
improvements include the thorough renovation 
of Sorin Hall, which venerable structure now 
looks more modern than it did on its birthday, 
and the erection of a new freight-house. 

N 

— Owing to the kindly ministrations of Rev. 
Paul J. Foik, Librarian, the Scholastic possesses 
a model office in Mr. Tilton’s masterpiece. 
Former editors ' may read this and weep. 
Professor Scheib has incorporated the old 
Brownson gymnasium into his agricultural de- 
partment. 

— Members of the faculty who went on ex- 
tensive trips during the summer were Father 
Doremus, C. S. C., the popular head of the French 
Department, and Brother Alphonsus, beloved 
rector of Brownson. Father Doremus preached 
a French retreat at Portland, Oregon, and in- 
cidentally admired a great deal of scenery; 
Brother Alphonsus returned to his birth-place, 
Washington, D. C., which he had not seen for 
forty-one years. 

— At the Catholic Educational convention, 
held in New York City during the summer, 
our Very Reverend President, Father Burns, 
delivered a most important address on the needs 
of Catholic education. This the Scholastic 
is privileged to reprint. 

— At the request of the managers of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, Reverend John Cava- 
naugh, C. S. C., delivered the address of the 
occasion at the Studebaker banquet held here 
. last June on the day of the opening of the new 
plant. Father Cavanaugh’s subject was “The 
Romance of Big Business” and the speech has 
been printed in an attractive brochure. 

— Mr. Jobson Paradis (M. A. 1895), who is 
remembered by old friends here, has just been 
appointed to a responsible position. He is chief 
of the Publishing and Translating Division of the - 
Department of Mines, Dominion of Canada. 

— Mr. Mark L. Duncan, ’15, is now traveling 
r through the Northwest in the interests of the 
Victor people. We are sure that Mark can talk 
even better than his wares. 

— Whoever is the god in charge of love during 
this reign of H. C. L. it is certain that he has a 
warm spot in his heart for Notre Dame men. 
Among the weddings of the summer is that of 
C. , 1 . Krajewski, T6, — known as “Casey” — 7 
who was married to Miss. Marcella Donahue of 
Dubuque, Iowa, on September 14.. Another is 
that of Emil J. Fritch, T6, who was united in 


the Sacrament with Miss Elodia Sikes on June 
23, at Tampa, Florida. 

— Mr. Alfred Alexander, a popular Notre 
Dame graduate, has a responsible position on the 
^uffalo Evening News. He was prominent in 
the recent Polish bond drive, which enlisted also 
the services of Mr. Elmer Jerome Murphy of 
Philadelphia, a classmate of Father Michael 
Ouinlan. 


— The “Records of the Catholic Historical 
Society” for June, 1920, contain a permanent 
and interesting account of the conferring of the 
Laetare Medal upon Lawrence F. Flick, M. D. 
the distinguished physician whose work is 
nationally known. 

— Jean Dubuc, former Notre Dame pitching 
hero, has taken over the management of the 
Toledo team. In the recent exhibition game 
during which “Babe” Ruth made two unofficial 
home-runs, Dubuc pitched the last inning and 
won the game with a timely two-sacker. 

—The class of ’20 has already given a good 
account of itself. J. Paul Loosen is Vice President 
of the First National Bank, Ogarchee, Oklahoma. 
Thomas Tobin, John Lemmer and George 
Madigan will assist Father Eugene Burke 'in the 
management of the young at Columbia Univer- 
sity, Portland, while Grover Malone has gone to 
St. Edward’s, Austin, .Texas, as director of 
Athletics. Edwin Hunter, is the efficient secre- 
tary of the Winner, South Dakota, Commercial 
Club. Among those who will pursue higher 
courses of study are Thomas Beacom and Paul 
Conaghan, who are on their way to the Harvard 
Law School. 


— Several undergraduates passing through 
Chicago were entertained at the Atlantic Hotel 
on last Tuesday evening. An informal dinner 
was arranged and a few short talks were given. 
E. W. Gould was toastmaster and Tom Beacom, 
president of the class of 1920 delivered the 
principal address. Those present included 
Delbert Smith and Beacom, ’20; Dempsey, 
’21; Montague, Motier, C. Smith, McEniry, 
Reynolds, W. Ryan, E. J. Kelly, O’Grady, 
-Norton, Mann, de Smet,' Gibbons, Stephan, 
O’Connell, Young, Krippene, .Gould, Cartier, 
Dever and Lee, ’23; Comfort and Casey, ’24. 

— The following selection from a long “write- 
up” recently sent out from Manhattan, Kansas, 

will be of interest to all Notre Dame football 

% 

“fans”: “Charles Bachman, former Notre 

Dame football star, has been chosen from 40 
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Candidates for the . position of assistant-coach 
at the Kansas State Agricultural College. 
Bachman will assume his duties in the depart- 
ment of physical education on September i, 
and the Aggie students, who have heard glowing 
reports of his athletic prowess, are looking to 
the Hoosier ‘Jack-of-all’ in the football game 
to show them how to beat Kansas University, 
an annual ambition since 1904.” Charlie 
visited us during commencement and took 

part in the varsity-alumni baseball game. 


What’s What in Athletics. 


Walter Halas. 

Notre Dame has been fortunate enough to get 
the services of Walter Halas, former University 
of Illinois baseball, basket-ball and gridiron 
star, who will act as aide de camp to Rockne 
during the coming football season and take over 
the mentorship in the other major sports, a 
work so capably supervised by Dorais before 
his acceptance of the Gonzaga University offer. 
Halas was a member of Bob Zuppke’s famous 
Sucker squad for three years, creditably holding 
down a wing position during this period. He 
was also a.three year man in baseball and basket- 
ball. After he was graduated, Halas immediately 
accepted the office of head coach at Somerset 
Central High School, Kentucky, launching 
into what has since become an enviable career 
in inter scholastic circles by turning out State 
Championship outfits in the four branches of 
major sport. His work led to such wide spread 
recognition that numerous strong bids were 
made for his services. A particularly flattering 
offer from Davenport (Iowa) High School 
gave Halas another splendid opportunity to 
show his marked ability. „ 

Halas comes to Notre Dame to fill a difficult 
and responsible position. That he will be found 
equal to the occasion is unquestionable. The 
Scholastic wishes to extend to the young 
mentor every assurance of support and co- 
operation on the part of the faculty and the 
student body. 

. * 

* * 

The Olympic Games. 

Three Gold and Blue track stars, Desch, 
Murphy and Hayes, made up Notre Dame’s 
quota of x qualified entrants to the Olympic 
Games, subsequent to the preliminary trials 
held in June. In the trial contests held in 
Philadelphia, John Murphy, National A. A. U., 


Junior high jump record holder and one of 
Rockne’s track giants, easily defeated R. W. 
Landon of Yale, his nearest rival for the honor, 
with a leap of six' feet, four inches. At Antwerp, 
however, Murphy, forced to jump under con- 
ditions foreign to his methods, took fourth 
place, Landon winning with a jump of six feet, 
four and a half inches, which is, incidentally, a 
new Olympic record. Perhaps on some future 
occasion the Notre Dame star will have the 
opportunity to demonstrate his superiority 
over his Yale rival. 

Desch put up a notable exhibition against 
the fleet veteran timber-topper, Loomis, by 
taking third place in the four-forty high hurdle 
event. Loomis toppled the World record for 
this , distance in fifty-four flat, finishing a scant 
two yards ahead of Desch. Bill Hayes, who was 
expected to push Paddock to the limit in the 
century dash, was forced to bow to the meteoric 
Californian owing to a knee injury sustained 
shortly before his departure for Belgium. 

That the Notre Dame tracksters did their 
best under trying conditions goes without saying. 
Their work was truly representative of the 
famous Gold and Blue fighting spirit in the face 
of keen competition. 

*** 

Freshmen: Kneebend, Exercise! 

The shades of the military companies whom 
Major Stogsdall used to conduct round the 
campus, will undoubtedly salute when the 
Freshmen of this year turn out for physical 
education under the expert guidance of Father 
Bernard Lange, C. S. C., and Coach Rockne. 
Last season it became increasingly evident that 
exercise is a good thing for everybody, and that 
some up-to-date substitute would have to be 
found for army drills. Father Lange has spent 
the entire summer renovating the apparatus 
rooms in the gymnasium, has installed much 
material, and in short has brought everything 
strictly up to snuff. Classes will be organized 
in groups of about ninety, and will be held 
twice a week, the days being, most probably, 
Wednesday and Friday. All Freshmen are 
required to take the work-outs unless they 
have already enrolled for some major ’Varsity 
sport; upper classmen may be admitted upon 
voluntary application. The exercises are the 
result of Father Lange’s many years of experi- 
ence, and are largely new. We are sure that this 
department of the University will prove ex- 
tremely popular and that absentees will be 
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practically unknown. Coach Rockne has taken 
deep interest in the project and will also give it 
considerable attention. 

* - -..MY- 

• * * 

Scholastic Sports. 

Cross-country prospects for 1920-21 should 
please the most radical of the open field game 
critics at Notre Dame. The first call given last 
Monday was answered by twelve men, and in 
the last few days the squad has increased to 
'more than thirty. W alter Sweeney, monogram 
man and ’Varsity distance runner, will have 
complete charge of early workout operations, 
this fall. The squads will get into trim very 
slowly in order to develop new material as well 
as to pick out the stronger runners who will 
compose the first squad later. Coach Sweeney 
plans to divide his squad into three or four 
groups, each to be' led by an experienced man, 
in order that no candidate will be forced to 
exert himself unduly to keep up a pace he is 
unfitted for. 

It is expected that the squad’s annual five 
-mule run will be one of the features of the 
Purdue game date. The men will probably be 
started early during the second quarter of the 
game so as to finish during the intermission 
Between halves. Athletic Director Rockne is 
enthusiastic over the early showing, which 
proves that it pays to offer full equipment and 
lockers to those who are willing to turn out 
daily for the work. 

* - 
* * 

Rather Cunningham has not been able to 
resist starting “hockey-talk,” even though the 
. thermometer stands in the nineties. Investiga- 
.tion of the registrar’s roster, however, indicates 
... several very good reasons for this. Canada and 
.; , r ; the northern states, where winter and its ice- 
xriI sports .reign, have sent us several real "rubber” 
}j .. chasers who will aid in making the university’s 
L:.. first ’varsity team a fine one. Rather Cunning- 
... .. ham’s undefeated 1919 sextet remains practically 
intact and should be able to give Notre Dame 
~ some real publicity in. the . hockey world. 

' „ - * ^ * ' 

The interhall football situation is the most 
complex -and uncertain of several years. The 
usual strongholds of championship contenders 
are under new leadership and material appears 
to be so well scattered that it is difficult to see 
any large advantage anywhere. The Corby 
winning streak may be broken, for the factor of 
Father Haggerty’s aggressiveness was one to 


be reckoned with. Father Quinlan as rector 
of the “pennant grabbers” of the last two years 
has a mark to make. Old Sorin, which for years 
has been a contender and runner-up but never 
a winner, may blossom forth a victor under the 
leadership of Father Haggerty. Walsh is now 
much less a “prep” hall and will be able to 
turn out an eleven the equal in every respect 
of those to whom she has been forced to bow in 
the past. Badin really looks the most dangerous 
of all; Father McGarry can be depended upon 
to produce a strong team. Brownson is supplied 
with unusual prospective material. Brother 
Allen has Saunders coaching ami should do well. 
Father Cunningham is to lead the Day Students 
back into the interhall gridiron contests again. 
As newcomers after five years absence they 
are welcome to the league. Initial practices are 
already underway in all halls and the scheduled 
contests will probably get under way early in 
October. 

' *** 

Interhall Football Schedule, 1920-21. 

October 2nd — Brownson-Day Students 
Sorin-Badin 
Carroll- Corby 

October 9th— Day Students-Badin 
Brownson-Sorin 
Carroll- Corby 

October 16th — Sorin-Walsh 

Day Students-Corby 
, Brownson-Badin 

October 23rd — Brownson-Carroll 
Corby— Walsh 
Day Students-Sorin 

October 30th — Brownson-Corby 
. Badin-Carroll 
' Day Students- Walsh 

November 6th — Sorin-Carroll 
Brownson-Walsh 
Badin-Corby 

November 13th — Badin-Walsh 
Day Students-Carroll 
' . Sorin-Corby^ 

The 'above interhall gridiron card is by far 
the most pretentious yet attempted at Notre 
Dame. Three games are scheduled for each 
Sunday but it is expected that one of these 
games will be played each Saturday afternoon. 
The board of hall rectors in charge of interhall 
athletics this year will definitely settle this 
problem later. Carroll Hall is the newest 
competitor in the league. Their team, al- 
though lighter than the average, will have, 
advantages of thorough coaching and training. 
Varsity men will officiate at each contest. The 
selection of officials will be made public later. 

- » - — STARRETT-SLAGGERT. 


